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pleasure the resistance is more often set up by the love of
gain, than by the intellectual impulses of wonder and
admiration; and resentment is more commonly subdued, or
at least smothered, by the fear of censure (i.e. the love of
praise) than melted away by generous affection. It will not
surprise us, therefore, if, in many a life that works an up-
ward way, the part of TrpuTaycwicrTf]* is taken by some of the
middle terms; and if, in the history of civilisation, they
seem to fill the page through volumes, while for their
superiors a chapter suffices here and there.

But though this may be a true account of the facts as
they are, is it compatible with the foregoing doctrine of the
moral consciousness to leave them so ? Ought we to con-
tent ourselves with treating the springs of action as our data^
with which we have nothing to do but to wait till they are
flung upon us by circumstances, and then to follow the best
that turns up? However needful it might be for us, as
mere children of nature, thus to make what we could of
them, as gifts of surprise, have we not, now that we are
aware of their relative ranks, an earlier voice in their dis-
posal, determining whether, and in what amount, this or
that among them should come at all ? Is all our care to be
for the comparative quality of our incentives, and none for
their quantity\ i.e. the proportion of our life and action which
they control? If compassion is always of higher obligation
than the lorn of gain or family affection, how can a man ever
be justified in quitting his chanties for his business or his
home? Ought he not, conformably with the rule, to live
at the top of the climax and never descend ? Or at any rate
is there not some measure wanted, in order to determine how
far the lower impulses are admissible without unfaithful-
ness ? These are fair questions; and to meet them we must
slightly qualify the hypothesis on which we have proceeded,
viz. that we are to accept our rival incentives at the hands of
circumstance and consider that our duty begins with their
arrival. It is from this point that the portion of our moral
experience commences which I wished to illustrate; but if